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tions in the cause of freedom.    Eight thousand \vhite\
coats perished in a siege which redeemed the name of1
the Republic of St Mark and enlisted the admiration
of liberal Europe.2

And a not dissimilar scene, was enacted in another
quarter of Italy. The city of Rome had been a prey
to violent political excitement ever since the accession
of Pio Nono in 1846 had aroused expectations of
radical reform. Clubs were, formed ; crowds were
addressed by itinerant orators and schooled under the
shadow of St Peter's in the ways and words of revolu-
tion. The outbreak of the war with Austria increased
the confusion in a city which had long been divorced
from the stead}* practice of politics. The Pope, who
in quiet times would have been well disposed to liberal
courses, was not inclined to burn his fingers in a
struggle with the greatest Catholic power in Europe.
To the patriots who clamoured wildly for war, he
replied with an allocution which committed the
Papal State to an inglorious policy of peace. From
that moment a revolutionary situation arose. The
Roman democrats could find nothing good in a policy
of moderate constitutional reform accompanied by a
betrayal of the larger interests of Italy ; and, in the
fury of party passions, Rossi, the minister who repre-
sented the unpopular policies of peace and moderation,
was foully murdered on the steps of the Chamber. A
few weeks afterwards (November 24) the Pope fled from
the Quirinal and sought refuge from the tumults of
Rome in the Neapolitan fortress of Gael a. It was only
then, after it had been abandoned by the Pope and
was thrown upon its own resources, that the city of
Rome showed that its politics were not all compounded
of sordid and violent elements. With the failure of